

There was 
^ no difficulty 
in telling from 

what stock “ Drapeau ” 
came. He was a genuine 
St. Bernard, bought at the 
Hospice. In childhood I had often 
seen pictures of these noble animals saving 
travelers, and it had been my dream to own a 
real St. Bernard dog — from this identical place, 
one that had been engaged in life-saving. So 
in 1872, when, crossing a snow-pass from Zermatt 
to Italy, I returned by way of St. Bernard, I made 
up my mind to buy one of the dogs. After a 
tedious ride, we arrived just at nightfall, at the 
little village of St. Remy, a few miles below the 
Hospice. The darkness was deeper than usual, it 
was cloudy and foggy, and our guide had been 
entertaining us with stories of travelers who had 
been waylaid and killed near the spot, a short time 
previous, and we started from the little inn for our 
walk up to the summit of the pass with no very 
pleasant outlook ahead of us. The darkness was 
so dense that we had to feel our way with alpen¬ 
stocks and could tell only by the sharp stones under 
us when we left the path. We could hear a torrent 
raging far below on the left, and there were high 
cliffs on our right. 

In an hour or two we came to a little cantine 
where we borrowed a lantern to light our way to the 
Hospice. We crept on slowly, and at about eleven 
o’clock were much relieved by hearing the deep 
barking of the dogs. Late as it was, one of the 
Brothers gave us a good supper and assigned us 
clean, comfortable beds. Next morning we rose 
early to start for Martigny, and the Brothers had 
the dogs brought from their kennels, so that I might 
take my choice. They bounded about, eight big 
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burly fellows, barking and capering like mad. I se¬ 
lected Drapeau, one of the largest. The monk 
gave me Drapeau’s history, telling me that the dog 
had taken part in saving several lives and was re¬ 
garded as a very valuable animaL The keeper of 
the dogs accompanied us to a cantine, three miles 
below, where we were to take a wagon. Drapeau 
capered around us on the way down, an immense 
tan-colored, short-haired animal, much like a lion¬ 
ess in appearance, and jumping about with all the 
delight of life and liberty, in the cool morning air. 
His ankles were as thick as my two fists, and his 
neck was enormous. 

Leaving the cantine, we lifted him into the wagon 
and I held on to the large leather collar around 
his neck to prevent him from jumping out, but the 
moment the wagon started and he saw that his 
keeper was not there, out he leaped and hung by 
the collar, struggling fiercely. It was easy to see 
that we could not carry him down in that fashion, 
so we hired his keeper to ride with us to Martigny. 
It would take nearly two days, but there was no 
other way. 

Then Drapeau was quieter. But as soon as 
we entered the valley and it became hot, the 
poor animal seemed to suffer greatly. He was 
used to the cold mountain air, and the noonday 
sun was too much for him. The motion of the 
wagon, too, made him sick, and we feared that we 
never should get him to Martigny alive. When 
we reached the inn the poor fellow was so weak 
that he could hardly drag one foot after another. 
He would neither eat nor drink, and he looked 
forlorn. 

Early in the afternoon the train started for Ge¬ 
neva. On the continent there is a special place in 
trains for dogs, a small compartment in the luggage 
van, with a window at each side, and regular “ dog- 
tickets ” must be purchased. We crowded Drapeau 
into the compartment, fastened him in securely, 
and the train started. Near the head of Lake 
Geneva you change cars. Of course I thought 
Drapeau would be transferred by the porters, and 
I seated myself comfortably in the other train. 
Soon it started, and what was my surprise to see 
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Drapeau looking sadly out from his little window 
in the train we had left! Luckily, our train hap¬ 
pened to back again to the station. I tried to 
make things lively for the porters, ordering them 
to transfer my dog, but all shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders exasperatingly as they answered even more 
exasperatingly: 

“ C'est a vous , monsieur" (That is your place, 
sir.) 

How to move that leviathan without help, I 
could not tell. Finally, with the assistance of my 
companion and two liberally bribed attendants, we 
dragged him out, each holding a leg, and forcibly 
projected him into the dog-quarters of the new 
train. Drapeau was too badly used up to resist. He 
could hardly breathe. But, about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, w'hen we reached Geneva, the air became 
fresher, and Drapeau plucked up courage. The 
next problem was how to get him to the hotel. 
We dragged him from his compartment, and 
hauled him through the depot to a cab. In the 
cab Drapeau’s vigor seemed to be entirely restored, 
for we had hard work to keep him from jumping 
out of the window, and a yelling crowd of small 


stable near by, where he thought they would keep 
the dog, and we had him conveyed thither. It 
turned out to be a poor place for him, and so, a 
few days later, I marched with him myself, in 
default of any one else, along the dusty roads, and 
left him in charge of a farmer in the neighborhood 
who kept a “dog hotel” of the most approved 
variety. My banker was to pay the farmer a franc 
a day until Drapeau left for Paris. I went to Italy. 
In Rome I received a letter saying that the farmer 
was “ desolated ” to inform Monsieur that he could 
not longer keep Monsieur’s dog for less than two 
francs a day. “ He kills my chickens, he fights 
with my other dogs, he leaps my fence, which you 
know is high, and three times I had to walk to 
Geneva to restore him.” I could make no other 
arrangement, and finally consented to pay two 
francs. 

When I reached Paris, I ordered the dog sent on. 
By the omnibus-train it takes thirty-six hours, and 
the dog must be fed. So a sort of traveling-apart¬ 
ment was built especially for Drapeau, and plenti¬ 
fully supplied with straw, and food was provided. 
The hotel porter went with me to the depot for the 
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boys followed us. At the Hotel de la Paix the 
guests were just walking in to dinner. All stopped 
to look, and found us amusing. We must have 
presented a picturesque appearance with our 
alpenstocks, our leggins and spiked shoes, our 
flannel-shirts, and our begrimed and travel-worn 
appearance (the result of a week’s tramp) and 
hanging on for dear life to a big dog to prevent his 
getting away ! The porter charitably told us of a 


dog. Then, after the same difficulties as at Ge¬ 
neva, a new boarding-place w'as found for him in 
Paris; but his presence there was soon regarded as 
dangerous for the other dogs in the establishment. 
They w'ould sneak away in terror when he entered. 
At last a vacant lot surrounded by a high fence 
was rented for a moderate figure, and in it a suitable 
dog-house was constructed. The keeper whom I 
had engaged agreed to take Drapeau each day for 
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a walk on the Boulevard, while I was to be away 
during my trip through Spain. 

When I returned from Spain a hotel waiter came 
to me with a very sad face and said: “ Ah, Mon¬ 
sieur, I must tell you of a great calamity. Monsieur’s 
dog was walking on the Boulevard one day with his 
keeper, and he saw the dog of a certain Major 
Duval. The Major slipped and fell and his dog 
started to run, when Monsieur’s dog, no doubt at¬ 
tributing some fault to the dog of the Major, slipped 
from his chain and instantly destroyed the dog of 
the Major, and Monsieur has been condemned in 
the court to pay a fine of four hundred francs for 
the destruction of this dog, and Monsieur’s dog 
has been arrested as security for that sum.” In¬ 
vestigating the matter, I found this true. I sought 
Major Duval. He grew warm in his praises of the 
wonderful qualities of the dog Drapeau had killed, 
until I was grateful that the judgment against me 
had not been heavier, and paid it.* I found that 
Drapeau had escaped from his keeper, and had 
made very short work of the Major’s dog. Dra¬ 
peau was very powerful. I have seen him walk 
along dragging a strong man after him, without 
trouble. 

I could not bring him with me to America on 
the same steamer, since the line allowed no dogs 
on board, so I sent him on another steamer, in care 
of the butcher. I met the vessel on its arrival, and 
found Drapeau chained to one of the bulwarks, 
and looking misanthropic. 


Two or three sailors as they passed exclaimed, 
“Qu'il est mechant / ” (What a wicked dog he is ! ) 
So this beneficent creature of the Hospice had been 
turned into a wild animal by his sad experiences 
with the world ! I brought him to my house with 
some difficulty. The animal had now cost me, 
including damages, board-bills, gratuities, trans¬ 
portation, and minor items, some five hundred 
dollars, and again the question came up, what 
to do with him. We kept him in our back yard 
for a while, but the back yard of a city house did 
not afford scope enough for his activities. He be¬ 
came friendly with Rosa, the cook, and very playful 
with her. He would put his paws against her 
shoulders while she was hanging out the clothes 
and knock her over. At last she threatened to 
leave. It was not safe for any visitor at the house 
to put his head out of the back door. Drapeau 
was always alert. Somehow the dog was not “ in 
harmony with his environment,” as evolutionists 
say, and after a few months I concluded to sell 
him. I advertised “ A Genuine St. Bernard Dog, 
bought at the Hospice,” saying all the sweet things 
about him that I could, but no answers came to my 
advertisements. 

Finally, on one of the large streets, one day, I 
saw at the side of a stairway leading down to a 
basement, a stuffed black-and-tan terrier. This 
indicated, as I thought, a dealer in dogs ; so I went 
down and interviewed him. Terms were agreed 
upon : he would keep the dog until sold, and would 
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sell him on commission. Drapeau remained a week 
or two there without result, until the dealer said we 
would have to take fifty dollars for him. Meantime 
I heard of a gentleman who offered seventy-five. I 
went down to get my dog, offering the dealer his 
commission, but the man refused to let him go, de¬ 
claring the dog should not be removed from the 
shop until I had paid twenty-five dollars. I ex¬ 
postulated in vain. Finally I offered a compromise, 
but the man was inflexible. He was in possession 
and was master of the situation. I did not mean to 
be swindled in so shameless a fashion, so I went 
down to court and sued out a writ of replevin. It 
was placed in the hands of a marshal, a mild little 
man, to be served. We went up to the dealer’s, 
the marshal showed the paper and demanded the 
dog. 

“ All right,” said the dealer, “ there he is,— 
take him! ” 

Drapeau stood tied to a large crate at one side 
of the basement, while a variety of smaller dogs, 
game-cocks, and other animals were in coops and 
cages around the room, or tied to the wall. 
The officer approached Drapeau. “ Here, doggy, 
doggy,” said he, in his gentlest and most per¬ 
suasive manner. Drapeau gave a low growl and 
the officer stopped. 


“ Will he bite ? ” asked the marshal. 

“You ought to have seen him drag that crate after 
him, trying to get at a man yesterday,” remarked 
the dealer, relentlessly. 

The marshal stood aghast,—the strong arm of the 
law was powerless ! I was sitting on a chest in the 
middle of the room, watching the performance, 
when the dealer quietly said to me: 

“ Mebby you’d like to see what you are sitting 
on? ” 

I made no objection, and he lifted the lid of the 
chest and out from a bed of cotton at the bottom 
of it came the heads of two great anacondas. It 
seemed to be a supply store for menageries and 
circuses. I sought the other side of the room. 
In the meantime the officer scampered upstairs 
and was out on the street. By the time I had 
followed him, he was wholly invisible and I did 
not know how far away. 

But previous to my departure the dealer and 
I made a bargain, with the anacondas between us 
(he was trying to stuff them back into the chest). 
He agreed to send Drapeau to the new owner for 
the sum of fifteen dollars, to be then and there 
paid. The cash was counted out and the dog 
duly sent. And from that moment he disappears 
from this history. 
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